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party but rejects in his analysis both the political 
independence of the magazine and the literary 
values that it fostered. Wald is inclined to quote 
Trotskyist critiques of the Partisan Review circle 
without an equivalent attention to the Statements 
and responses of those being attacked. The result at 
times is to obscure rather than illuminate the ideas 
of the New York Intellectuals and the reasons why 
they moved away from radical politics. 

Wald has done detailed research on the anti- 
Stalinist Left. Nevertheless, his effort to dehne and 
interpret the New York Intellectuals almost exclu- 
sively in political terms ignores too much both of 
their experience and of their productive work. 

TERRY A. COONEY 

University of Fuget Sound 



kenneth s. davis. FDR: The New Deal Years, 
1933—1937; A History. New York: Random House. 
1986. Pp. x, 756. $29.95. 

In this third volume of his history of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and his times, Kenneth S. Davis 
moves from the eve of the inaugural of 1933 
through the beginning of 1937 — a time, he says, 
when Roosevelt achieved and maintained "a decisive 
centrality in the historical process of America" (p. 
675). The result is mostly another detailed history of 
the first term of Roosevelt's administration, broken 
conventionally into four sections that move succes- 
sively through the Hundred Days, the period of late 
1933 and early 1934, the Coming of the "second 
New Deal," and the political triumphs of 1936. Also 
brought in, however, are glimpses of the State of the 
world at the time, digressions into what was happen- 
ing in the intellectual, scientific, and technological 
spheres, and interludes focusing on Roosevelt's per- 
sonal and family life. 

Davis's account is written primarily from pub- 
lished sources, adds little to the knowledge that most 
scholars have of the subject, and offers no fresh and 
exciting revisionist perspective. It is unlikely there- 
fore to be regarded as a major contribution to 
historical scholarship. It is also not without faults as 
a useful and timely synthesis. Although it shows 
familiarity with much that has been written since 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr.'s, Age of Roosevelt 
(1957-60) and makes appropriate changes in 
Schlesinger^ story and themes, it ignores without 
explanation or comment much recent revisionism 
on such subjects as the Civil Works Administration, 
the Coming of the Wagner Act, Hooverian activism, 
and securities regulation. Its great strength is Davis's 
ability to teil a marvelously engaging and compelling 
story while keeping his facts straight, and it should 
have strong appeal for those who would relive the 



drama of the period and like their history to come 
alive. 

Davis also feels obliged to say something about 
influences or forces that shaped the period, and, in 
an early chapter, he identifies three of these: an 
intellectual force operating through a particular sort 
of political intelligence, the force of scientific prog- 
ress and technological development, and the "v- 
ibrant personality" of the leader who dominated 
political life and gave the times their mood and 
spirit. These, he says, operated on and interacted 
with each other. But, subsequently, the only one we 
learn much about is the personality. Roosevelt, as 
Davis depicts him, had some unlovely traits (among 
them streaks of personal vindictiveness and uncon- 
scious sadism), but he also had a "manifest genius — 
a unique blend of intuition, calculation, confidence, 
charm, personal force — for locating, seizing, then 
actively holding the focal points of countervailing 
political power" (p. 675). And this he used to turn 
despair into hope, to show that democracy could 
cope with crisis, and to pursue policies that can be 
praised for keeping the "worst" from happening 
and criticized for their incoherence, their missing of 
opportunities, and their prevention of basic struc- 
tural changes. 

Readers who appreciate good storytelling, pan- 
oramic sweep, and skillful characterization of per- 
sonality will enjoy this volume and may look for- 
ward, Davis intimates, to a sequel in which Roosevelt 
moves to the center of the world as well as of the 
national stage. 

ELLIS W. HAWLEY 

University of Iowa 



Patrick j. hearden. Roosevelt Confronts Hitler: Amer- 
icas Entry into World War IL DeKalb: Northern 
Illinois University Press. 1987. Pp. xii, 328. Cloth 
$27.00, paper $9.00. 

"The purpose of this study," Patrick J. Hearden teils 
us, "is to explain how and why the United States 
became involved in the Second World War" (p. ix). 
The titles of the eight chapters that follow — "The 
Crisis of Capitalism," "Hull's Vision of Utopia," "Dr. 
Schacht's Frankenstein," "The Quest for Economic 
Appeasement," "The Carrot and the Club," "The 
Nightmare of a Closed World," "Roosevelt's Dilem- 
ma," and "The Dream of a Pax Americana" — 
outline the explanation of the "why." 

Hearden attempts to show throughout that eco- 
nomic considerations were paramount in Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's diplomacy and that "American lead- 
ers were primarily concerned about the menace that 
a triumphant Germany would present to the free 
enterprise System in the United States . . . Con- 
vinced that capitalism could not function within the 
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framework of only one country, they chose to fight 
to keep foreign markets open for surplus American 
commodities and thereby to preserve entrepreneur- 
ial freedom in the United States" (p. x). 

The economic factor in American relations with 
Hitler's Germany (and, of necessity, with Japan as 
well) has been studied before. Hans-Jürgen Schrö- 
der's Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten 
1933-1939 (1970) in effect depicted the United 
States and Germany as predominantly economic 
rivals and World War II as essentially a trade war. 
Detlef Junker's Der unteilbare Weltmarkt (1975), by 
contrast, found economic concerns in American 
foreign policy to be inseparably linked to concepts 
of security and freedom within the framework of 
America's national interest. 

Although Hearden cites neither of these earlier 
studies (and there is no bibliography), his conclu- 
sions approximate Schröder's. His case for the pri- 
macy of economic considerations rests heavily on 
assertions by such administration figures as Pierre- 
pont Moffat, Adolf Berle, Norman Davis, and 
Cordeil Hüll. He draws extensively (at times with 
illuminating results) on the papers of George Peek 
and to some extent on the comments of private 
Citizens such as Thomas W. Lamont, John Foster 
Dulles, and James P. Warburg, whom he categorizes 
as "business internationalists." Roosevelt, like Hitler, 
figures prominently in the narrative but provides 
little direct substantiation for Hearden's thesis. Nei- 
ther do the Standard works by W. L. Langer and S. 
E. Gleason, Arnold Offner, Robert Dallek, Robert 
A. Divine, Herbert Feis, and Joseph P. Lash, on 
which he relies heavily for the explanation of the 
"how." 

On one level the conclusions of this study are a 
truism: the United States was propelled into World 
War II because Nazi Germany posed a threat to its 
well-being, which ultimately depended on the sur- 
vival of capitalism. On another, however, they are 
misleadingly narrow. Hearden correctly asserts that 
"the American decision to enter the war was . . . 
based much more on economic considerations and 
ideological commitments than on either moral aspi- 
rations or military apprehensions" (p. x). He later 
mentions Roosevelt's attempt to Sponsor a peace 
settlement "favorable to American economic inter- 
ests and ideological persuasions" (p. 223). 

But in the study itself the emphasis is so doggedly 
on narrow economic considerations that the ideo- 
logical aspects never emerge. When Woodrow Wil- 
son spoke in 1917 of making the world safe for 
democracy, he meant for representative govern- 
ment, individual freedom, and capitalism. Twenty 
years later his successors perceived the threat from 
Germany in much the same way and acted accord- 
ingly. That during the depression they talked more 
often in economic terms is hardly surprising. The 



essential package remained the same, and Hearden 
has explored it only in part. 

MANFRED JONAS 

Union College 



J. GARRY CLIFFORD and SAMUEL R. SPENCER, JR. The 

First Peacetime Draft. (Modern War Studies.) Law- 
rence: University Press of Kansas. 1986. Pp. xv, 320. 
$29.95. 

This is a well-researched, finely nuanced account of 
the shaping of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940. The genesis of this significant prewar 
legislation lay not in the White House or War 
Department but rather in the hands of an elite 
private group, the National Emergency Committee 
of the Military Training Camps Association 
(MTCA). J. Garry Clifford and Samuel R. Spencer, 
Jr., delineate how this group, faced with wariness by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's administration, took the 
lead in drafting conscription legislation, arranging 
its introduction in Congress, and influencing the 
public debate. What began as a lobbying effort by 
Outsiders took on a different character when Henry 
Stimson and Frank Knox, MTCA members, as- 
sumed key positions in President Roosevelt's cabi- 
net. 

Clifford and Spencer clearly depict the various 
forces engaged in the summer-long battle to enact 
peacetime conscription. Isolationists and pacifists 
forged alliances with those who wished to give 
volunteering a final test before adopting the draft. 
Proponents of selective service had their arguments 
buttressed by the dire news emanating from Eu- 
rope. President Roosevelt slowly came to a more 
assertive endorsement of the draft, aided in that 
election year by the Republican nominee's similar 
judgment. Clifford and Spencer persuasively de- 
scribe the pressures that led to the abandonment of 
an American tradition and the enactment of the first 
peacetime draft. 

The monograph is a seamless rendering of two 
distinctive research efforts. Spencer began in 1947 
to collaborate on the memoirs of Grenville Clark, 
the principal individual in the lobbying effort for 
the draft act of 1940. The memoirs never were 
completed, but Spencer drew on the Clark papers to 
write a first- rate dissertation on the 1 940 act in 1951. 
Clifford, whose study The Citizen Soldiers (1972) 
traced the early history of the MTCA, has taken 
Spencer's dissertation, exhaustively researched all 
the relevant manuscript collections, and written an 
excellent interpretive analysis of the emergence of 
peacetime conscription. 

JOHN O'SULLIVAN 

Florida Atlantic University 



